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The broad exception to this proposition will be found
where the technological scheme in question, and its con-
comitant scheme governing the other arts of life, have been
proved suitable to the given population by the selective
test of their prospering under these cultural conditions in
the early phases of the life-history of this population, when
it made good its survival as a specific type of man. For the
British population, as for the other peoples of the Baltic-
North Sea region, this would mean that the growth of
habits (principles, institutions) induced by modern life is
presumably of an untoward character, except in so far as its
drift is toward a rehabilitation of the cultural scheme preva-
lent in north Europe in neolithic times j and it would appear
to be the more untoward, on the whole, the more it diverges
from that line.
While there has been a growth of use and wont govern-
ing the system of production, with preconceptions, vested
interests and an industrial equipment now of a somewhat
archaic character, there has similarly gone forward a growth
of use and wont in consumption, with usages, standards,
prejudices that are no less settled and exacting than the
conventions which govern industry and business. These con-
ventions of consumption may be classed together under
the rubric of a standard of living, as is commonly done in
the terminology of the economists 5 although in its technical
use the term does not refer to a standard of physical well-
being, as its etymological value might lead one to expect.
It means rather the standard of consumption, on whatever
grounds the consumption has been standardised, and it will